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Not what it seems - The (not so) humble gum leaf 
By Emily Noble, March 6, 2020 


The humble gum leaf is not just what it seems upon a cursory 
evaluation: a solar energy collector, carbon dioxide transformer and 
carbohydrate and oxygen producer, though that 1s remarkable 
enough. Nor just a source of rich oils with magical properties for the 
distilling. 


To Pete and I, they have special significance because their iconic 
shape provided a beautiful backdrop to our wedding invitations. 

To the Wadawurrung, they are a symbol of strength and bounty. 
Wadawurrung Elder Tammy Gilson recently welcomed us to country 
by offering us a gum leaf, with the symbolic and incredibly generous 
meaning of “we invite you to share the resources of our country, 
from the ends of the roots to the tips of the leaves”. In the smoking 
ceremony that followed, we were spiritually cleansed and purified in 
the smoke of smouldering gum leaves to ready us for our walk on 
country in the presence of ancestors past, a most humbling experi- 
ence. 


They are an essential food to so 
many, from large animals like 
koalas and possums to a myriad 
of insects in different stages of 
life: tiny Eucalypt Leaf Beetles, 
Christmas beetles and Katydids, 
Sawfly Larvae, Emperor Gum 
Moth Caterpillars, Eucalypt Tip 
Wilters and psyllid larvae that 
supply sugars to ants and build 
the sugary protective structures 
known as lerps that provide food 
for thornbills and many other 
birds. 


For so many insects, they are the preferred place to lay their eggs. 
Sawfly larvae lay theirs under a flap of the leaf’s skin (lamina). 
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Wasp galls inject their eggs into 
the leaf using their ovipositor, 
prompting the plant to form a 
gall to protect itself, and 1n so 
doing inadvertently provide 
protection for the eggs. 


Other insects sew leaves 
together, or fold over a 
single leaf and glue it 
together to form something 
like a sleeping bag. 


§ Some, like certain case 
moths, will cut bits out of 
the leaves and build nests 
from them. 

A Golden-browed Resin 
Bee will use leaf sections to 
build bedroom walls 
between each of its 
provisioned eggs, before 
chewing up a leaf into paste 
to seal off the rooms from 
would-be parasites and 
predators with a eucalyptus- 
rich resin that dries hard. 


Sugar gliders and galahs line their hollow nests with thick layers of 
coum leaves. 

Insects like Eucalypt Leaf Beetles live their whole life cycle (eggs, 
larvae, nymphs, beetles) on live gum leaves. Many other species rely 
on the leaves once they are dead and shed from the tree. 

Dead Gumleatf Grasshoppers (Goniaea sp.) munch on them on the 
eround along with countless other invertebrates, and fungi break 
them down, returning them to the soil nutrient cycle. 


The new leaves that appear from 
the epicormic buds up the trunks 
of trees affected by fire, drought 
or insect attack are always a reas- 
suring sign of survival and new 
life. They are so much more than 
just a leaf: they are a hub of life. 
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Cancellation of the ANN Get-Together 


In the light of the current restrictions on group gatherings, interstate 
and regional travel and exclusions of public access to many national 
parks and state forests, the organising committee of the Australian 
Naturalists Network has very reluctantly decided to postpone the 
get-together planned for this September in Stanthorpe, QLD. 
Although this get-together is some months away, it is difficult to 
predict when life may return to normal and we therefore decided it 
was only fair to make an early decision so that potential participants 
could cancel their travel and accommodation arrangements. 

We were very much looking forward to showcasing the diverse 
natural values and beautiful scenery of Queensland’s Granite Belt as 
the region is starting to recover from drought and bushfires follow- 
ing recent rain. 

If it is agreeable to the Australian Naturalists Network Steering 
Committee, we are hoping to be able to offer the get-together at 
about the same time 1n 2022. 

Meanwhile stay safe everyone and we look forward to seeing some 
of you visit our special part of Australia in 2022. 

Liz Bourne 

on behalf of the Stanthorpe Field Naturalist Club 

ANN 2020 Organising Committee 


Whe Rat Nats—Jeniers Greup 


Not much to report this month, but I know Juniors were enjoying 
some holidays recently. The new Rat Nats Facebook page has had 
some interest, so if you haven’t seen it yet, get online and check it 
out. If you’d like to join up, find “Bill Elder” on Facebook and send 
in a friend request! I'll then send a personal invitation to join. 

We have some great pics of people visiting Devil’s Kitchen 
Geological Reserve near Piggoreet and reports of copperhead snakes 
around. Insects and spiders also feature in a few posts, so something 
for everyone. 


Make your mark by posting your photos and stories to share. 


Field Reports for April 2020 


Emily and Peter Noble- 
had a trip to Dunkeld 
on April 17 to visit a 
stone quarry in the 
Grampians, and found 
their first ever Fringed 
Hare-orchids Leporella 
fimbriata (pictured on 
right) in 

Heathy Woodland 
along with Sharp 
Midge-orchids 
Corunastylis 
despectans and 
Bearded Midge-orchids 
Corunastylis morrisii. 


Emily also found over 
50 Fringed Midge- 
orchids Corunastylis 
ciliata at Clarkesdale 
Bird Sanctuary across 
several populations in 
late March, flowering 
at the same time as 
Parson’s Bands 
Eriochilus cucullatus. 


Ken Hammond sent in these terrific photos of the birds that have 
visited his yard this month. Can you id them? 
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Carol Hall. writes “there’s 
nothing much to report from 
my suburban backyard but I 
did find this mantis trying to 
be invisible on Phlox about 
3 weeks ago. It’s about 4- 
S5cm long and I found it 
when trimming the edges of 
the Phlox. 


Carol Hall 


More from Carol... 


Lake Wendouree is my regular walking patch plus the Botanical Gardens. 
A Rakali can be seen regularly at the north end of Fairyland and friends 
tell me Night Herons have been roosting there although so far I have 

missed out. The swans that live at the lake are remarkably habituated to 
humans to the extent that when they are rest- 
ing, sitting on the footpath head under wing, 
you can pass within half a metre without any 


Flocks of Long-billed Corellas are currently 
digging up the bulbs of Onion Weed and 
making a mess of grassy areas around the lake | 
when they are not flying around in large noisy 
flocks of around 200. 


Garol Hall” 


From John Gregurke... 

Last Sunday Elaine and I went for 
a drive to treat Nature Deficit 
Disorder, picking up a loaf of tee 
bread from Bakers Delight to make Bg 

it legal. Then came home via SN 
Stockyard Hill, Lake Goldsmith 
and Beaufort. We stopped in a 
patch of Bushland 5 km south of 
Beaufort on the west side of the 
Skipton Road and walked through a dry tibet forest. Only Saw the 
2 plants flowering: Common Correa and Cranberry Heath. 
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The new FNCB iNaturalist page has started well. 

So far we have 4 observers contributing 39 observations in and 
around Ballarat generally. Lal Lal 1s over-represented at the moment, 
sO we need more Field Nats to join in and share your images with the 
rest of us. 

iNaturalist is easy to use, free to join and satisfying to be involved in, 
knowing your observations can contribute to citizen science projects 
in Australia. Not only that, there is a host of professional botanists, 
mycologists, zoologists, entomologists and others waiting at their 
computers. They are keen to view your observations and make a pos- 
itive identification, usually to species level. 

I encourage everyone with a camera or smart phone and computer to 
spend some time loading 1Naturalist onto your device and then get 
out there and capture as many critters, plants, fungi or whatever and 
upload them to the database. It’s a very rewarding pursuit and your 
efforts help build up the club’s knowledge. Just because we aren’t 
having formal meetings at the moment doesn’t mean you can’t share 
your daily sightings or give regular field reports. 


Selected images from 
the FNCB iNaturalist 


page 


How to do iNaturalist! (part 1) 
If you just want to have a look at what’s been uploaded so far, go to 
iNaturalist.org and click on “Community” on the main menu, 
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iNaturalist Q Explore Communityy Morev 


then “Projects”. Find the Search Panel and type in “FNCB”, then 


click on the entry. 


iNaturalist © xplore Communityy More 


community. While the COVID-19 crisis 


This project has been created to allow members of Field Naturalists’ | 


is attecting the Club's ability t 


If you’re keen to contribute, you’ll need to register with 1Naturalist 
(it’s free and very easy to do...), then you can click on the big red 
‘Add Observations” button and share your photos with everyone! 


Here’s what the page looks like... 


aturalist © Explore Your Observations Community~ Identify More~ 


x Projects 


Stats 
Totals Most Species 
Al © graemelunt 
Observations » crm 
37 ® ee a 
ape billeider a billelder 
c | ) 


ADD 


OBSERVATIONS 


Most Observed Species 


| } 7; Common Ringtail Possum 


Spectacular Rustgill 
> | Laughing Kookaburra 


How to do iNaturalist! (part 2) 
If you already have your own iNaturalist page, getting observations 
onto the Club’s page is easy. Click on “Join this project” to link your 
username to the page. 


Log In or Sigi 


More + 


ADD 


OBSERVATIONS 


Then, whenever you create a new observation that you’d also like to 
include on the FNCB page, enter all the data of your observation, 
then before submitting it, go to the “Projects” panel on the left hand 
side and type in “FNCB”. The FNCB iNaturalist page will be listed, 
so select it and then ‘submit’ the observation. 


iNaturalist 


tT Add ~ *% Remove (| Duplicate 


Editing 1 observation: 


Details v 


# 
® Tags 
— 


Projects > 
FNCB 
7= Fields v 


If you could share your iNaturalist username with us, that would be 
useful. Sometimes people use rather cryptic or quirky names, but 
we'd like to know who is contributing to our page—thanks. 
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How to do iNaturalist! (part 3) 
If you'd like to add existing observations to the FNCB page, then go 
to one of your observations and scroll down the entry a bit until you 
see a “Projects” box (on the right). 


EX SEIECt © 


© Projects 


Laughing Kookaburra 


Cumulative |Ds: 4 of 4 


Add Ta as ee See | 
Q) 2/3rds A 
¥ Agree = Compare © About 
Click in the box, type 
in “ENCB” and 
select the ‘FNCB © Annotations (1) 
iNaturalist’ entry that 
appears 1n the list. © Projects (1) 


(There will be 
others, but these 
won't accept 
additions direct from 
your observations. ) 


Click 
“Add to Project”. 


FNCB iNaturalist 


Observation Fields ¥ 


) 


You’re done! 


Next month: 
The new FNCB ‘Collection Projects’; 


and Bulk entry of existing records. 
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Presentations available online... 
If you missed having a field nats meeting this month, you don’t have 
to miss the presentations that have been recorded by some of our 
suest speakers and others to keep you entertained. Bill Elder has 
recorded his presentation on Insect Metamorphosis and it is now 
available online to view for free, any time. 


Simply type the following in your computer’s 
web browser to view the presentation. 


https://www.screencast.com/t/ 
RKv24Lpp72 


There will be more to come 
soon. 
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